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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjectien of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOT1 AMENDMEN?1 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. ] 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1928, 
by Senator E. Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923, 
by ReressentTaTivs D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 
Students’ Council, National Woman’s Party 


HE National Chairman of the Students’ Council of the National Woman's 

Party, Mary van Casteel, of George Washington University (who was for- 
merly an undergraduate at Radcliffe), has made a survey of the “Academic 
Opportunities for Women” in the State universities, in which she says: The 
keen competition of modern business and professions demands the utmost pos- 
sible training, specialization and education. Realizing this, young men are 
today crowding our universities and colleges in ever increasing numbers. 
Whether for medicine, law, architecture, engineering or journalism, the oppor- 
tunity is open to boys on easy terms to get what they want. State universities 
and scholarships at other universities make it possible for any intelligent 
young man to fulfill his ambitions in spite of financial handicaps. What 
about young women? 

“Certainly, if the boy needs specialized training, the ambitious girl needs 
it even more; for only the exceptional woman architect, doctor, lawyer, jour- 
nalist or engineer can overcome the prejudice against her sex. Let us con- 
sider the State universities, which men and women are equally taxed to sup- 
port. Are boys and girls equally permitted to use these institutions when 
they apply to them for education?” 


ISS VAN CASTEEL shows, in her survey, the academic discriminations 

against women students and women faculty members. She describes the 
inequalities in entrance requirements, in opportunity for scholarship, and uni- 
versity equipment for women, and shows that they are excluded on the grounds 
of sex from law, medicine, engineering, science and other professional courses. 
She also describes the standards of the State universities which have separate 
colleges for men and women. In most instances the courses for women are few 
and weak, compared to the courses given in the men’s universities. Among these 
colleges are the “Florida State College for Women” and “The Women’s Col- 
lege” of Delaware University, which, Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles says, “is 
not much more than a cooking school.” 

The report also gives statistics showing the small number of women serv- 
ing on the faculties of both State and endowed universities. It also describes 
the great difficulty put in the way of women teachers who apply for advance- 
ment and for full professorships. 


| N view of these discriminations against women in education and in the pro- 

fessions it is significant that the first chapter of the Students’ Council was 
organized by Elsie Hill and Florence Rogatz in 1922 at the Yale Law School, 
which had just opened to women students. The Students’ Council has since 
become a national organization, which held its first annual convention last 
August at Westport, N. Y., near the former summer home of Inez Milholland, 
who was refused admittance to the Yale Law School in 1910 on the grounds 


of her sex. Members of the Students’ Council now represent over forty col- 


leges, universities and law schools, and eight councils have been organized. 

The Students’ Council has far more to do as the “College Equal Rights 
League” than the College Equal Suffrage League had. Not only must they 
work for academic equality, both amongst students and in helping women 
members of the faculty to advancement, based on their ability and service as 
teachers, and not on sex, but there is the work of forwarding the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, through stimulating debates and discussions 
and by holding meetings, as well as the formation of councils. 

The research carried on by the National Woman’s Party on the legal status 
of women in the various States, the survey of the position of women in the 
professions and the Equal Rights magazine, have already furnished material 
for essays, for debates, for class discussion in economics, history, politics and 
philosophy, as well as for doctors’ theses. There are already several courses 


given in various colleges in this country on “The Economic Position of 
Women” where this material is being used. 


T0 


Intercollegiate Equal Rights Prize 


program to work for equality in 

educational and professional op- 
portunities for women with men, and to 
secure the removal of disa- 


N S a step toward carrying out its 


bilities from women in the Five of the Judges in the Intercollegiate Equal Rights Essay Contest. the 


Houghton Hooker of Baltimore, Md., 
editor of Equat Rieuts; Lucy Branham 
of Washington, D. C., A.M., Columbia 
University, and Ernestine Parsons of 


Equal Rights and Conscription; The 
Closing of Occupations to Women; Night 
Work for Women; Longer Hours for 
Women; Seats for Working Women; 

The Woman’s Party and 
Minimum Wage for 


law and in custom, the Stu- 
dents’ Council of the National 
Woman’s Party is offering an 
intercollegiate prize of $100 
for the best essay on “Equal 
Rights for Men and Women.” 

Hundreds of deans of 
women, student members of 
the National Woman’s Party, 
as well as the State chairmen 
of the National Woman’s 
Party, are receiving this week 
detailed announcement of this, 
the first intercollegiate con- 
test on this important subject. 
Mrs. William Kent of Califor- 
nia has generously given the 
$100, which will be awarded 
to the best essay. Detailed 
announcement of the condi- 
tions of the contest appeared 


Women; Special Privileges 
for Women; Mrs. Webb’s In- 
dustrial Equality”; The State 
Pamphlets on Laws Discrimi- 
nating Against Women. 

2. Equa, RieHTs maga- 
zine, official organ of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

3. Arthur M. Schlesenger: 
“New Viewpoints in American 
History,” Chapter VI, on 
“The Role of Women in Amer- 
ican History,” contains good 
bibliography, pages 158-159. 

4. Articles in the issues of 
the October, 1924, January, 
1925, and March, 1925, Jour- 
nal of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

5. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 


in the March 28 issue of 
Equa. RIGHTS. 

Mary van Casteel of George 
Washington University is 
chairman of the Students’ 
Council, and Vivian Simpson of George 
Washington Law School is secretary. 
The vice-chairmen are Alice Haines, 
George Washington University; Martha 
Goebel, National University Law School; 
Thelma D. Wiles, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Marion Walker, Lenox School, New 
York City, is treasurer. Minerva Kidder 
of Vermont University is chairman of the 
organization committee. 

The executive committee consists of 
Cornelia Bruere Rose, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, chairman; Phoebe Hearst Bannister, 
the University of California; Frances 
Boale, Barnard College; Hilda Davis, 
Howard University; Helen Hayes, Portia 
Law School; Lewella Lord, St. Lawrence 
University; Loyola M. Coyne, National 
University Law School; Louise Nottman, 
Sweet Briar College, and Elizabeth Rog- 
ers, Vassar College. 

The advisory council consists of Alice 
Paul, Ph.D., vice-president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party; Mrs. A. J. Rose 
of New York City, chairman of the Inez 
Milholland Memorial Committee; Mrs. 


William Kent of the Inez Milholland 
Memorial Committee; Dean Anne Good- 
rich of Yale University; Agnes Campbell 
of short Hills, N. J., A.B., Vassar Col- 
lege; Margaret Daniels of New York City, 
Ph.D., University of Chicago; Edith 


The jury which will judge the essays on equal rignts submitted by college students 
consists of distinguished authors, journalists, educators, social workers, sociologists, 
historians, and one student. Those in the picture are, from left to right, above, 
Inez Haynes Irwin, Dean Emma Gillette; 


Zone Gale and Ida Clyde Clarke 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The judges of the contest are women 
eminent as writers and feminists. They 
are: Zona Gale, author; Inez Haynes 
Irwin, author; Ida Clyde Clarke, con- 
tributing editor of Pictorial Review; 
Mrs. John Dewey, Mrs. William Kent, 
Dean Emma Gillette, Edith Houghton 
Hooker, Mrs. Abram Rose, Lucy Gwynne 
Branham. 

Essays are to be between 3000 and 5000 
words long. They must be sent to Vivian 
Simpson, secretary of the Students’ Coun- 
cil, National Woman’s Party Headquar- 
ters, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C., not 
later than June 15, 1925, accompanied by 
envelope containing the name of the 
writer and a certificate of his or her 
standing as a student. No manuscript 
will be returned. The prize winning es- 
say will be published. 

Any phase of the subject—legal, philo- 
sophical, historical or economic—may be 
emphasized. 

Some references for material on the 
subject are: 

1. Pamphlets of the National Woman's 
Party: 

The Declaration of Principles of the 
National Woman’s Party; Lucretia Mott 
Amendment; Equal Rights Amendment 
and Special Laws for Working Women; 


centre, Lucy G. Branham; below, 


ton: “The History of Woman 
Suffrage.” | 

6. Belle Squiare: “The 
Woman Movement in Amer- 
ica.” 

7. Edith Abbott: 
try.” 

8. Grace Humphreys: 
American History.” 

9. Charles Beard and William Bagley: 
“The History of the American People.” 
New York, 1918. 


10. Olive Schreiner: 
Labor.” 

It is hoped that hundreds of men and 
women in the colleges and universities 
will enter essays in this contest, for the 
subject is one of vital current importance. 
It is a subject which is little investigated 
by the various departments of the educa- 
tional institutions of America, and one 
which should be more carefully studied. 

The Students’ Council plans a cam- 
paign of education on equal rights among 
the colleges and universities. Essays, 
thesis studies, public discussions, and 
class study of the problem is encouraged 
by the existing chapters of the National 
Woman’s Party in the colleges. Next 
year a larger campaign of organization is 
anticipated, for every day the interest in 
equal rights grows. From dozens of edu- 
cational institutions and libraries have 
come requests for information on the sub- 
ject by students who are writing papers 
and holding debates on the abolition of 
all forms of the subjection of women. 


“Women in Indus- 


“Women in 


“Women and 
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briefly the position of the National 

Woman’s Party on the question of spe- 
cial industrial legislation for women only. 

The Woman’s Party seeks through the 
Equal Rights Amednment to secure equal 
rights for all women in the United States. 
Four-fifths of all women in this country 
are outside the industrial group, which 
comprises roughly one-fifth of all women 
in the United States. We contend that 
women, whether within the four-fifths or 
the one-fifth group, must have equal 
rights with men. Our opponents say: 
Grant political, social and civil equality 
to all women, but do not give equality to 
women in industry. Now, equality is not 
something which you can limit. You have 
to choose between equality and inequality 
To talk of equality exclusive of women in 
industry is to advocate inequality. For 
unless woman is able equally to compete, 
to earn, to control, to invest her money, 
unless, in short, woman’s economic posi- 
tion is made more secure, she cannot es- 
tablish equality in fact. 

The Woman’s Party is not an indus- 
trial organization, and therefore does not 
presume to say whether workers shall 
work eight hours or four hours a day, or 
what wages shall be paid for such work; 
whether more leisure for the masses shall 
be got through legislation or by union- 
ism. In the best interests of women, 
however, it stands against restrictions 
which are not alike for both sexes, and 
which therefore constantly limit the scope 
of woman’s entry in the field of more de- 
sirable and better paid work. It wants 
to see no human being, man or woman, 
exploited by industry. But so long as 
sex is made an artificial barrier to labor 
selling, merit can never become the cri- 
terion of an applicant for a job. 

Labor—men and women together—will 
have to decide on what terms the working 
units of women in the industrial group 
shall improve their industrial status. Or- 
ganized labor, which now means organiza- 
tion directed, financed, controlled by 
men, has to choose its cburse, but so long 
as it can fall back upon, foster, special 
laws for women only, it will postpone 
making working women an integral part 
of the labor movement. Organized labor 
has shamefully neglected to spend money 
on organizing women, to share union di- 
rectorates with women, with the result 
that men have hoped to leap ahead, leav- 
ing women behind in labor, ready to scab 
upon men’s labor in any emergency. 

Perhaps the most enlightened union in 
the world is the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. This was a branch 
of industry in which women outnumbered 
the men. For their own protection men 


| HAVE been asked to recapitulate 


Industrial Equality 


By Doris Stevens 


organized jointly with the women in this 
union. They determined hours, wages, 
sanitary conditions, jointly with the 
women. The result, of course, in wishing 
to protect themselves, was that they 
should inevitably also protect women in 
this trade. If they had followed any 
other course, it is coneeivable that women 
would have overpowered them in this 
trade. It is significant to see how rapidly 
men spring into action when this danger 
is likely to overtake them. The foregoing 
example is an example of what can be 
done through joint unionization. 

Let us suppose, for example, that in a 
given state, women work by law eight 
hours a day. Suppose in the same state 
there is no law defining eight or any 
other number of hours for men. Assume 
now that the men in this state have se- 
cured through their unions eight or fewer 
hours a day for themselves. Conceive the 
Federal amendment to be passed. Only 
by assuming an incredibly stupid labor 
attitude, which would further destroy the 
degree of solidarity for which labor has 


worked for a century; only by assuming | 


an attitude of unfriendliness to women in 
industry, can we suppose that organized 
labor men would turn no hand against 
the lowering of working standards for 
women below their own, rather than ele- 
vating them to the men’s standards. 
With the equal rights amendment passed 
organized labor men would be compelled 
to do what they have never before done— 
and this, mark you, to save themselves— 
put their full power behind the now inse- 
cure position of labor women. They 
would have to join with women in ex- 
tending industrial unionism among 
women, or they would have to accept la- 
bor legislation for all persons. 

During the past month a very impor- 
tant industrial hearing took place before 
the New York Legislature in session in 
Albany, N. Y. Here we found unorgan- 
ized women opposing the enactment of a 
48-hour law for women only (and 
minors). They were in the main com- 
posed of women who were working for 
many months during the year as little as 
30 hours a week, some months not at all, 
and for a few weeks in the year 48 to 54 
hours the week. Women in such badly 
organized trades and also in seasonal 
trades are quite understandably aroused 
over the prospect of having a law written 
finally excluding them from work which 
they consider offers them all [to few 
hours of employment rather n too 
many. The proponents of special legisla- 
tion take no cognizance of this situation 
which covers more unorganized women 


than organized women. They would 
blithely prevent by the passage of such a 
law on the grounds that it is injurious 
to the health of women, work by women 
preferring to work under those uneven 
schedules in industry rather than not 
work at all. Real protection for these 
women would consist in labor’s compell- 
ing such standardization of these trades 
as would make it possible for women to 
have steady work over at least a given 
period of time rather than a cycle of no 
work, too little work, too much work over 
a given period of time. 

What did this hearing bring to light 
about organized women workers? Here 
we found women working for the most 
part 40 to 44, and some 48 hours a week— 
such hours secured through unionization 
—incredibly asking that their unorgan- 
ized sisters should be permitted by law 
to work only 48 hours a week. In other 
words, there is already a hierarchy with- 
in industry in which the aristocracy of 
labor—those who have already secured 
better conditions for themselves through 
organization—asks that the women out- 
side this aristocracy accept terms dic- 
tated by the aristocracy. As I have said, 
the unorganized women were not con- 
senting to this program. If organized 
women are strong enough and cocksure 
enough to compel any program of legisla- 
tion for unorganized women, one is 
prompted to ask why in the world they 
do not compel a more extensive unioniza- 
tion of their sisters, since the position of 
organized women is obviously so much 
better than that of unorganized women? 

Now take organized labor men, who 
also demanded the passage of the bill for 
women only, not consented to by unor- 
ganized women. If they were genuinely 
concerned with the best interests of their 
working women colleagues, would they 
not at once and readily consent to work 


out the problem of unionizing more wom- 


en, or accept a law reading for all per- 
sons, which is all the Woman’s Party 
asks? At this hearing members of the 
Woman’s Party pointed out the choice of 
these courses open to labor. They chal- 
lenged plainly the sincerity of organized 
labor men, and quite plainly showed 
that men, by passing a law for women 
only, were handicapping women in their 
competitive struggle with men in indus- 
try, and also handicapping their own 
progress, so long as they left out of con- 
sideration the vast supply of unorganized 
women who could underbid men’s rate of 
pay and schedule of hours. 

It is the business of labor to decide 
what it shall do, working as a united la- 
bor group, including men and women. It 
is the business of the National Woman’s 
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party, working to improve the position 
of women in all departments of life, to 
eliminate sex discriminations wherever 
they arise in law and in custom. The in- 
dustrial field, one department of life 
which women are entering, married and 
single, in ever greater numbers, concerns 
us, as do all the other departments of life 
which women seek to enter. We await a 
valid answer from organized labor as to 
why, if they wish to improve the position 
of women within their group, they object 
to a law which will protect all persons, 
since in many industrial unions they have 
already accepted this procedure and have 
unionized and secured better working 


Legal Status of American 


of women for the right to vote ended 

in the adoption of the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
The non-legal mind—the great majority 
of the American mind—believed that 
women were thereby enabled to claim the 
“equal protection of the laws” guaranteed 
to “persons” by the Fourteenth Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 

Soon, however, women learned that the 
ballot, while it might be an “outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace” in the republic; was not a 
token of equality before the laws. With- 
in our legal system itself was a powerful 
force holding woman in a position of 
subjection and creating, even outside of 
strictly legal relations, an expansive 
notion of her inferior capacities, abilities, 
and rights. Woman quickly learned that 
in some states she might vote for an 
office but might not run for it; that she 
might be subject to the judgment of a 
jury, but might not be one of the jury; 
that a great array of customs crystallized 
into the common law and written into 
the statutes still remained as a barrier 
to her standing upright beside man to 


| N 1920 the seventy-year long struggle 


march forward with him under the ban- 


ner of “equal protection of the laws.““ 


The common-law influence which pre- 
vents the recognition of the equal rights 
of women with men manifests itself di- 
rectly in the private and public relation 
of wife and husband, of mother and 
father, of woman citizen and the state. 
It affects indirectly women in the profes- 
sions and in industry. Under its in- 
fluence there prevails today the impres- 
sion Blackstone had when writing in the 
eighteenth century that the laws creating 
disabilities, particularly in the wife, are 
“for the most part intended for her pro- 
tection and benefit.” From the angle of 
the wife, the mother, the women citizen 


*Note: Lack of space prohibits the listing of all 
States in which the discriminations mentioned in 
this article exist. The same limitation forbids giving 
illustrative cases. Citations will be furnished on 
request. 


conditions for all persons within these 
unions. 

It is interesing to note that a member 
of the British Industrial Court, recently 
visiting the United States, publically de- 
clared that the British Industrial Court 
had found laws in Great Britain dealing 
with the wages and hours of women only 
to be detrimental rather than beneficial 
to the advance of women in industry, and 
that henceforth all decisions would be 
made for persons. 

Holland, which of all countries in Eu- 
rope probably has the lowest unemploy- 
ment and the most stable labor conditions 


despite the post-war industrial turmoil 


By Emma Wold, L.L.D., Attorney, 
National Legislative Secretary of the 
Woman's Party. 


and the woman worker seeking to secure 
legislative changes, the judgment of the 
twentieth century sees these laws as a 
refusal to surrender power by those who 
have previously enjoyed it. Even in the 


M. Carey Thomas, 
President Emeritus of Bryn Mawr, 


Miss Thomas has generously contributed to the Inter- 
collegiate Equal Rights Essay Contest three hundred 
copies of the March number of the “Journal of the 


American Association of University Women” which 


contains the final discussion between her and Mary 
Van Kleeck on the subject of Equal Rights. Copies 
of the Journal have been sent to three hundred 
deans and advisers of women in leading colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. 


judicial mind of the twentieth century, 
almost exclusively male, these laws give 
rise to a doubt, as when a Florida court 
in dealing with a law regarding the 
husband’s right in the wife’s property 
said, “there has been for centuries ample 
opportunity for the fulmination of the 
judicial thunder against this most un- 
natural, unjust and oppressive law, 
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in Europe, has an eight-hour law for per- 
sons. 

Separate laws for men and women in 
the industrial field will go down into the 
discard just as separate laws for men and 
women have gone down in the political 
field. Women have now invaded govern- 
orships, judgeships, legislatures, the Na- 
tional Congress. They are gradually, 
very slowly, to be sure, but gradually, be- 
_ing accepted in well-paid executive jobs. 
Such a program as we propose. would 
compel the removal of discriminations in 
that most backward of all fields, the last 
field to accept a new world for women, 
the industrial field. 


Women 


handed down through the progress of, 
civilization, almost intact, from the con- 
fines of barbarism”; or as when an emi- 
nent justice of Delaware wondered why 
no one had tried to change a guardian- 
ship law of that state under which he had 
had to decree “injustice” to mothers for 
a quarter of a century. 


Under the common law, sometimes un- 
written, sometimes written unchanged 
into the statutes, sometimes modified by 
statute, equal protection of the laws is 
denied to women by laws that give them 
fewer rights than men. 

Rights of Parents in Their Children. 

The law frequently does not recognize 
the equality of the rights of father and 
mother in their children. In some states, 
as Alabama, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, the father still has the 
dominant right to the custody of the 
children, to the direction of their educa- 
tion, religion and general welfare, and 
to the benefit of their services. This 
means that unless circumstances are 
such that a court has to step in and 
decide what is best for the welfare of 
the child, the father’s natural right to 
its care is recognized in preference to the 
mother’s. 


Even in states that have made the 
father and mother joint and equal 
guardians of their children, there is left 
with the father the right to the services 
and earnings of the children. This right 
to the services of a child carries with 
it the right to collect its earnings, to 
say if the child may retain its earnings, 
to bind the child to service, and the valu- 
able right of suing to recover damages 
for the loss of the child’s services, whether 
it is earning or not, in case it is injured 
or killed through the negligence of an- 
other. 


How unjustly this law works is seen 
in a recent case in the District of Colum- 
bia. A lad of seventeen years was killed 
when the roof of the Knickerbocker Thea- 
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tre fell in. His father died three months 
later. When the mother sued to recover 
such damages as the law allows for the 
wrongful death of a child, she was told 
by the court that such damages must go 
to the “next of kin” of the dead boy and 
as between the father and mother, the 
father is the only next of kin and en- 
titled to al) the damages. In Florida 
when the death of a minor child is caused 
by the negligence of another, the father 
is allowed to recover damages even for 
the “mental pain and suffering” of the 
mother. 

A right frequently as important as 
that of the custody of the child is the 
power to say who shall have the care 
of its person and its property after the 
death of the parent. In Georgia and 
Maryland it is still possible for the father 
to will his child away from the mother, 
even though it is not yet born. 

The father frequently has the prefer- 
ence as guardian of the children’s prop- 
erty. The right to be appointed a 
guardian of the estate of her own child 
is granted to the widowed mother in 
many states, but some still held to the 
old law that the mother forfeits this right 
by remarriage. 

After a child’s death, the law in some 
states still recognizes the greater right of 
the father by giving him the child’s estate 
to the exclusion of the mother, frequently 
leaving the mother in want where the 
parents are living apart. A striking 
case of this sort occurred in West Vir- 
ginia, where the father had deserted 
leaving the mother to support and edu- 
cate the child by taking in washing and 
doing other hard work. The child grew 
to manhood and by his labor succeeded in 
buying a home for himself and his mother. 
He died suddenly. Then the father re- 
turned and claimed the property left by 
the boy because under the law of the 
state the father is entitled to inherit to 
the exclusion of the mother when there 
is no will. 


Burden of Illegitimate Parenthood. 


The law that gives the father greater 
rights in the children of a marriage, 
places on the shoulders of the mother 
the greater burden in the case of illegiti- 
mate parenthood. Some states have no 
laws requiring the father to contribute 
to the support of an illegitimate child. 


Married Women’s Disabilities. 


When a woman marries, the rights she 
had as a single woman with respect to 
the use of her property, her freedom to 
make contracts, her power to earn and 
to enter business, her right to seek justice 
in the courts alone, her right to say where 
she lives and who may enter her home, 
are changed. This grows out of the com- 
monlaw rule that husband and wife are 
one and, as has been said, the husband 


is that one. For many purposes the law 
is compelled to inquire whether a woman 
is unmarried and therefore able to look 
after herself, or married and therefore 
requiring the protection of the courts. 
For instance, if an unmarried woman 
wants to run a candy shop, no court will 
hold an inquiry as to her capacity to 
run it. But when she marries, she is 
required in some states, as Nevada and 


Texas, to appear in a court procedure 


to show her capacity to carry on a busi- 
ness and that it is to her advantage to 
do so. While unmarried she can make 
contracts and assume liabilities and obli- 
gations on the same terms as a man. 
When she marries, the law in some states 
takes her under its sheltering arm, along 
with children, idiots and lunatics and 
holds her incapable of making binding 
contracts, except to a limited extent. 
Because her signature is worthless on 
some documents and it is not always 
clear what she has the power to sign, 
men in business are wary of transactions 
with her, and she is hindered in business 
and often prevented from using her own 
good judgment in times of real need in 
her own family. 


In a New Jersey case the court remarked 
that a bank had knowledge of “the 
dangers of a married woman’s paper.” 
Mrs. Ferguson, before taking office as 
Governor of Texas had to apply to the 
courts to remove her disabilities as a 
married woman so that her contracts and 
acts as Governor might not be ques- 
tioned. The court, with the consent of 
her husband, granted her request. 


The Wife’s Earnings May Be Husband's 
Property. 


It is still true in some states that any 
earnings made by a married woman be- 
long to her husband. This is so of the 
earnings of a wife outside the home in 
Georgia, where, however, the court has 
said that the husband may make his 
wife a gift of them, just as she might col- 
lect and give them to some other woman. 
In many states, of which New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania are examples, what a wife 
earns outside of the home belongs to her 
but what she earns within the walls of 
her home, as in keeping boarders or car- 
ing for some person, belongs to the 
husband because he is entitled to her 
services and can count on them in mak- 
ing his own contracts. In at least forty 
states these services are so distinctly the 
property of the husband that she can give 
all of her time to her household tasks 
and his business and yet not be entitled 
to any part of the property except in 
case of the husband’s death or divorce. 
She works for her board and the use of 
her clothes. If she dies undivorced be- 
fore her husband, she has nothing to leave 
to her children after many years of labor 
in helping to accumulate his property. 
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Equal Rights 
The Husband Can Collect for Loss of the Wife’s 
Services. 

It is often thought that a wife’s serv- 
ices are of slight worth. How valuable 
the wife’s services are is seen when the 
husband sues for damages for their loss 
in case the wife has been injured. Suits 
of this kind can be maintained in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and many other 
states. Not seldom does the husband re- 
cover thousands of dollars more for his 
loss of her services than the wife herself 
can recover for the pain and suffering she 
has experienced from the injury. On the 
other hand, in few jurisdictions can a 
wife sue for loss of support when her 
husband has been injured or for loss of 
his assistance. 


Other Rights of the Husband. 

In some states the husband as head of 
the house has the authority to exclude 
from the home, the friends and relatives 
of his wife, and this may be so even 
where the wife supports the family. In 
most states the legal residence of the 
wife is determined by that of her husband. 
He can defeat his wife’s right to vote or 
to hold office in one state by going else- 
where to establish his domicile, and 
husbands there are who do not hesitate 
to do so. He can also defeat his wife’s 
rights in his property after his death by 
establishing his residence in a state where 
the provisions for the surviving wife are 
less liberal, as in the case of a husband 
who moved from Maine to California for 
this very purpose. Or he may go into 
a state where his rights in his wife’s 
property are more liberal, as where a 
husband, living with his wife in New 
Jersey, during her last illness and a 
little before her death declared Penn- 
sylvania to be his legal residence. A 
wife can not by moving and declaring her 
intention to live elsewhere establish a 
legal residence for herself except for the 
purpose of divorce. 


A Married Woman’s Property Rights Restricted. 

In Florida the law still gives the 
husband the right to manage and con- 
trol his wife’s separate property—a con- 
dition once existing in all the states. In 
Texas, Louisiana, and other community 
property states, the husband manages and 
disposes of the joint property of husband 
and wife. Even the clothing and jewelry 
of the wife belong to her husband under 
the common law which has not been 
changed in some states, as Michigan and 
South Carolina. 

In many states a wife is absolutely re- 
stricted in selling or mortgaging her own 
real property. She can not under ordi- 
nary circumstances dispose of it even 
conditionally without her husband’s con- 
sent. Pennsylvania and Texas are 
among these states. 
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Grounds for Divorce Unequal. 

Even in the laws that provide for the 
dissolution or annulment of the mar- 
riage bond, inequalities to the disadvan- 
tage of the wife are found, based on the 
double standard of morals. Thus in 
Texas a husband may obtain a divorce 
for a single act of unfaithfulness of the 
wife, but she may not divorce him un- 
less he has abandoned her and is living 
in adultery. In Maryland an act of in- 
discretion on the part of a woman before 
marriage provides a cause for divorce. 
No moral offense in the husband’s past 
history however, gives any ground for 
divorce. 

As practically every state makes it 
possible for a girl to contract a valid 
marriage at an earlier age than boys— 
in some states as early as twelve years 
of age—a girl, bound by such a marriage, 
can not seek its annulment as easily as 
a boy. 


Laws of Inheritance Are Unequal. 


When the family is broken by death, 
the law again steps in to make a dis- 
tinction between men and women. The 
right to administer an estate of a de- 
ceased person, granted by the court to 
some near relative, is by law given first 
to a male member of the family. This 
is true in the District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Maryland, New York and South Dakota. 
This right carries with it the right to 
compensation for the work. 

In some states, as New York, the share 
of the widow in the estate of her husband, 
is less than that of the husband in his 
wife’s estate. In Arkansas and West 
Virginia the father inherits his child’s 
estate to the exclusion of the mother. In 
Delaware he inherits personal property 
left by the child to the exclusion of the 
mother. In New Mexico and Nevada, 
community property states where the 
theory is that property acquired after 
marriage belongs to both husband and 
wife, the husband may will his half away 
to whomever he wishes, but the wife, un- 
less she survivies her husband, can not 
leave one penny of her half even to her 
own children. As the husband has the 
management and control of this property 
during his life, the wife has no oppor- 
tunity to exercise any of the usual rights 
of ownership unless she outlives him. 

There are states in which the descent 
of property must follow the male line 
rather than the female line, as Florida, 
Maryland and Idaho. 


Age of Majority Is Unequal. 
In many states it is declared that girls 


are of age at eighteen, boys at twenty 


one. In some states girls are regarded 
as adults by their marriage. For the 
purpose of making contracts, disposing 
of property, entering into marriage with- 
out the consent of parents or guardian, 
girls are not protected as well as boys. 
Moreover, since the legal obligation of 


a parent to support his or her child ends 
when the child ceases to be a minor, the 
girl, may not look to the father for main- 
tenance after she reaches eighteen, 
though the boy may count upon it until 
he is twenty-one. This has been charac- 
terized by a Missouri court as “a curious 
situation,” since the girl is “the more 
helpless and weaker of the two.” 


Opportunities in Colleges Unequal. 
Educational institutions supported by 
puclic funds and therefore subject to regu- 
lation by the state sometimes make dif- 
ferent requirements of men and women 


students. An outstanding instance is the 


University of Virginia where the en- 
trance requirements for girls are higher 
both in age qualification and literary 
preparation. 


Discrimimations Against Women in Public Office 
or Service. 

While laws restricting public offices to 
males are being changed, even now lowa 
permits only male citizens to be members 
of the legislature, and Wisconsin pro- 
hibits the employment of women as 
clerks in the legislature. 

Discriminations in the appointment of 
women to positions in the state and fed- 
eral government are so extensive and ob- 
vious that they need scarcely be men- 
tioned. For example, the United States 
Civil Service Commission in announcing 
examinations for positions requiring tech- 
nical training, not infrequently states 
that although women may take the exami- 
nations, they will not be appointed, as 
the authorities prefer men. At this very 
writing examinations are pending for 
legal positions in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission open to men and 
women, but “men are desired“. 

In the absence of laws prohibiting 
difference in salaries and other discrimi- 
nations in the case of public employees, 
women are generally paid less than men 
of the same professional rank or doing 
the same work. Women nurses in govern- 
ment service are paid less than men even 
when assigned to the same part of our 
territories to do the same kind of work. 
In all but the few States where laws 
forbid discrimination in salaries, women 
teachers may be paid $200 or $300 a year 
less than men. 
often declare a forefiture of position when 
a woman marries. The retirement acts 
of several states require a woman to re- 
tire at an earlier age than men. As the 
pension is often based upon the amount 
paid into a fund by a teacher, and this 
in turn is calculated on the amount of 
yearly salary, it results in compelling a 
retired woman teacher to live on a far 
smaller pension than the retired man 
teacher. 


Women Ineligible to Jury Service. 


The right of a person to be tried by a 
jury of his peers is one of the ancient 
and cherished rights of men. The right 


School regulations also. 
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to be counted among the peers of an ac- 
cused person is an equally cherished cor- 
relative. In less than half of the states 
are women held entitled to this right. 


Inequalities in Citizenship Rights. 

Under the Cable Act, which goes farther 
than earlier citizenship acts in recogniz- 
ing a married woman’s right to her own 
country, women are not given the same 
rights as men. If an American man 
marries a foreigner in a foreign land he 
may continue to live there for years and 
he is presumed to continue to be an Ameri- 
can. Only by a positive act of adopt- 
ing the citizenship of another country 
does he cease to become an American 
citizen. On the contrary, if an American 
woman marries abroad and lives there for 
five years, or for two years in the foreign 
country of which her husband is a citi- 
zen, she is presumed to have renounced 
her American citizenship unless she takes 
affirmative action to establish the con- 
trary. In addition to this, should an 
American woman marry an alien who is 
not eligible to American citizenship, she 
loses her citizenship. This is not so in 
the case of an American man who marries 
a woman ineligible for American citizen- 
ship. 

Our recent immigration law also makes 
a distinction between the rights of Ameri- 
can men and women citizens. An Ameri- 
can husband coming to this country with 
an alien wife may bring her in, regard- 
less of the quota for her country. An 
American wife may not so bring in her 
alien husband. 


The Double Standard of Morals. 


Only a small proportion of the states 
are authorized by law to deal as severely 
with their men as with their women in 
connection with the so-called “social evil” 
and “social diseases.’ About fifteen states 
define prostitution as an offense of the 
male as well as the female. In other 
states women are punished for this act 
while the men who hire them go free. 
This is markedly true in New York and 
Michigan. In California it has been held 
that even for similar and equivalent of- 
fenses of this nature, it is allowable to 
sentence a woman to a longer term of 
confinement since this may lead to her 
salvation. In some states women, but 
not men, may be placed in institutions 
for the quarantine of venereal diseases. 


So-Called Privileges of Women. 

It may be said that with all these in- 
equalities in the law working to the 
disadvantage of women, there are many 
that work to her benefit. Among these 
are frequently cited laws placing the 
burden of support upon the husband and 
father, laws requiring the husband to 
pay alimony in case of divorce, laws 
setting aside an allowance out of the 
husband’s estate for the widow, and so- 
called mother’s pension laws. 
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It is true that practically every state 
places the primary burden of support 
upon the husband. This is due to the 
fact that the husband usually becomes the 
owner of the property made during mar- 
riage or, in the community property 
states, the manager of it. With the 
recognition of a wife’s right to control 
her own property, there has followed a 
shifting of the burden of support, so 
that tradesmen may look to the wife to 
meet the family bills where the husband 
is unable or unwilling to do so. More- 
over, the criminal statutes on non-sup- 
port, the most effective way of enforcing 
support, almost invariably make both 
parents liable to punishment for failure 
to support their children. 

Payment of alimony also is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the husband holds 
the property—often accumulated by 
years of effort on the part of both husband 


and wife. Here again there is a marked - 


tendency to place the burden of paying 
alimony upon the spouse able to con- 
tribute to the support of the other, as can 
be seen in orders of the court requiring 
the wife to pay towards the maintenance 
of a husband or to divide her property 
with him. 

The allowance set aside for the widow 
immediately after the husband’s death is 
again a recognition of the fact that she 
has frequently no property of her own to 
meet her wants before the settlement of 
the estate. In this matter, too, many 


states are providing for the surviving 


husband by giving him a similar allow- 
ance out of the estate of his deceased 
wife. | 

Finally, mothers’ pensions are in the 
strict sense of the term not mothers’ pen- 
sions, but children’s assistance funds, to 
be paid, not to needy mothers, but for the 
benefit of needy children. In some in- 
stances they are to be paid to any woman 
caring for the children, not because she 
is a woman but because it is generally the 
work of women to care for children. In 
some states, as Colorado, they may be 
paid to a “parent.” It will be seen that 
legislation of this nature is not for the 
benefit of one sex but takes its place in 
the class of legislation for the benefit of 
children. 

Thus it is clear that in the United 
States we are far from the privilege of 
“equal protection of the laws” guaranteed 
to “persons” by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Because of the 
development of the legal idea that women 
are outside of the provisions of that 
amendment, as wives or mothers, actual 
or potential, rather than persons, it has 
become necessary to seek to put into the 
Constitution the principle that women 
are human beings, “persons” along with 
men, subject to the same laws, entitled to 
the same protection under the laws. That 
is the meaning of the Lucretia Mott 


Amendment—equality under the laws for 
men and women as adults, for boys and 
girls as minors. This amendment reads: 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer's Report 
SHELDON JACKSON, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL: C. F. A., Auditor. 


ECEIPTS of National Headquarters, 
December 7, 1912, to March 19, 1925, 
$1,299,803.65. 
Contributions, membership receipts and 
other receipts, March 19, 1925, to April 
3, 1925: 


Per New York Branch: 
Mrs. Mildred L. Thanhouser 
Mrs. Lillfan Foley 
Mrs. Moritz Wormser 
Mrs. James Raymond 
Mrs. John S. Withers 
Miss Bernice A. Dryer 
Miss Marjorie B. Jones 
Dr. Florence Warfield 
Miss Florence Donan 
Miss Laura B. Garrett 
Mrs. G. Zeckendorf 
Mrs. L. Lippmann 
Miss Elsie R. Hirst 
Mrs. Minnie T. Newman 
Miss Emma S. Pflaumbaum 


Mrs. Anna W. Mills 5 
Mrs. Russell Law 5. 
Mrs. H. M. Lehman 5 
Mrs. James A. Trow bridge. 5 
Miss E. Violet Friend 5. 
Mrs. Henry Evans 5 
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Per Michigan Branch: 
Mrs. Georgia W. Austin 
Miss H. C. Chedester 


Mrs. Helen C. Workman.., 
Mrs. James M. Ketch 

Miss Florence L. Lathrop, D. C 

Miss Mary A. Horan, D. C 

Miss Minna Schuronsees, D. C.. 

Miss Bertha McKay Ohr, D. C 

Per New York City Branch: 
Miss Vera M. Bange, Elmira, N. Y.... 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Bartholomew 
Miss Marie Berrigan 
Miss Julia V. Brooks 
Miss Maude Clair 
Miss Margaret Collins. 
Miss Mary D. Condon ‘ 
Miss Mary Conley 
Miss Edna D. Cronin 
Miss Helen Dempsey 
Miss Olivia Dundas 
Mrs. Carrie E. Gamble 
Miss Louise K. Gamble.... 
Miss Wilhema Gerard 
Miss Helen M. Hibbard 
Miss Caroline Hincher.... 
Miss Edna Holley 
Mies Harriet N. Kellogg. 
Miss Jarona LaBurt........ 
Miss Winifred Lucy 5 
Miss Anna M. MaceMahon. 
Miss Laura C. Manley. ͥ 
Miss Anastasia Mullaney . 
Miss Francis O’Connor . 
Miss Laura O'Donnell. 
Miss Grace Parsons : 
Miss Maude Pollak 
Miss Hildegarde Prechtel 
Miss Rena Rockwell 
Mrs. Celia D. Stott 
Miss Elizabeth Tashjian 


—— 


Miss Sophie Meredith, Va 1 
Mrs. Alice Beal Parsons, N. Y... 1 
Mr. James Whittemore, Cal 50. 


Per Michigan Branch : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards. 
Miss Lotta Broadbridge. 
Swartz Creek 

Per Maryland Branch 

Per District of Columbia Branch: 
Miss Blanche Wise re 
Mrs. John Van Schaick, Jr 
Mrs. Lucille Calmes 
Mrs. Ada G. M. Payne , 
Mrs. M. B. Spelhouse 0 
Miss Emily I. Farnum 
Mrs. E. T. Davidson 
Mrs. Anna M. Bray 
Mrs. Charles L. Henry 
Miss Emma A. Jensen.... 
Mrs. A. M. Green 
Mrs. Donald D. Conn 
Mrs. Henry Knoch open 


— 


— 
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Miss Marion Usher. * 50 
Miss May Wright, D. C 1.00 


Mrs. Jessie Collet, Pa 00 
Cash collections at Sunday afternoon meetings 9.48 
Rent of rooms at National Headquarters. 11.00 
Telephone receipts at National Headquarters.. 35 
Per Michigan Branch. ‘ . 85.00 
Per Equal Rights Committee: 


Mrs. Townsend Scott, Md 6. 
Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 100.00 
Miss Gwendolyn B. Willis, Md 10.00 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, N. Y 50.00 
Total receipts, March 19, 1925, to April 3, 

1925 $440.83 

Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to 

April 3, 1925 41,300,244.48 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of EquaL Rieuts, published weekly at Baltimore, 

Md., for April 1, 1925. 


State of Maryland ) 
City of Baltimore) * 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Dora G. 
Ogle, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that she is the Business Manager 
of Equal RieutTs, and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Woman’s Party, 19 West Chase 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

5 igs Edith Houghton Hooker, Upland, Roland 

ark, . 

Managing Editor, Edith Ho ton Hooker, U 
Roland Park, Md. 
Business Manager, Dora G. Ogle, Catonsville, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, or if 
owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publi- 
cation is owned by a corporation the name the 
corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock should be given.) 

National Woman's Party, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C. President, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New 
York. Vice-Presidents, Alice Paul, New Jersey; Doris 
Stevens, New York; Elizabeth Selden Rogers, New 
York; Margaret Whittemore, California; Mrs. J. D. 
Wilkinson, Louisiana; Myrtle Cain, Minnesota. 
Chairman National Council, Elsie Hill, Connecticut. 
First Vice-Chairman, Gail Laughlin, California. Sec- 
retary, Anita Pollitzer, South Carolina. Treasurer, 
Sheldon Jackson, District of Columbia. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 


holders and security holders who do not appear 


upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
ag = bonds or other securities than as so stated 
y her. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
Dora G. On, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day 


of April, 1925. 
(Seal) Annis A. 


(My commission expires May 2, 1927.) 


La Zelle Hats 
1417 U Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Specializing in Remodeling and Copying 
Hats Out of the Ordinary 
Gowns Remodeled 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STRF <TS 


Entrance on Balderston £ .reet 
BALTIMORE, 


Equal Rights 
— 
Mies Lulu L. Bekman, D. C. 10 
Mr. C. C. Winningham, Mich. 20 
Mrs. J. A. Sta 
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